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The  Middle  America  Information  Bureau, 
formed  and  conducted  by  the  United  Fruit- 
Company  to  present  the  facts  about  Middle 
America  and  the  interdependence  of  the  United 
States  and  the  ten  nearby  Middle  American 
nations,  has  prepared  this  bibliography  as  one  of  its 
projects. 

This  compendium  of  reference  books  is  intended  for 
those  men  in  public  life — journalists,  economists  and  others 
— who  find  it  important  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
and  opinions  on  topics  of  importance  to  the  United  States. 
The  books  cited  are  ready  sources  of  information  on  those 
southern  neighbors  with  whom  we  have  indissoluble  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  geographic  ties— ties  that  promise 
to  be  even  closer  in  the  postwar  world. 

The  bibliography  is  more  than  a  handy  guide  to  various 
aspects  of  source  material  on  the  Middle  American  repub¬ 
lics  and  their  relation  to  us — although  that  is  its  first 
purpose.  It  is,  as  well,  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  subject. 
Leafing  through  it,  the  reader  will  see  the  scope  of  our 


interdependence  with  Middle  America;  he  will  learn  the 
significance  of  our  products  to  Middle  Americans,  and  the 
importance  of  their  agriculture  to  us;  he  will  discover 
facets  of  Middle  American  civilization  which,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  will  impress  him  as  being  interesting  and 
valuable. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  widespread  reading  of 
these  books  will  heighten  interest  in  this  subject  of  such 
vital  concern  to  the  present  and  future  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  bibliography  has  been  compiled  by  Charles  Mor¬ 
row  Wilson,  a  career  student  of  agriculture  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority  on  Middle  American  affairs.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  the  author  of  “Ambassadors  in  White— The 
Story  of  American  Tropical  Medicine”,  “Central  America 
—Challenge  and  Opportunity”,  “Trees  and  Test-tubes— 
The  Story  of  American  Rubber”,  “Middle  America,” 
edited  “New  Crops  for  the  New  World”  and  has  written 
many  articles  and  other  books. 

The  Middle  America  Information  Bureau  is  at  your 
service,  should  you  care  for  further  data  or  material. 
Your  own  opinions  and  suggestions  are  earnestly  re¬ 
quested,  for  this  is  a  job  requiring  the  cooperation  of  all 
interested  Americans. 

Middle  America  Information  Bureau 
Conducted  by  United  Fruit  Company 
BOX  93,  STATION  Y 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


•X&TE: 

The  following  lists  include  only  standard  publica¬ 
tions  in  English.  Most  of  the  titles  are  currently 
available  from  trade  lists  of  United  States  publishers. 
Titles  which  are  not  included  in  commercial  publish¬ 
ing  lists  are  marked  with  an  asterisk;  those  which  are 
definitely  rare  books  are  designated  by  a  double 
asterisk.  The  notations  of  prices  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice  and  to  confirmation  by  the 
respective  publishers.  In  the  instance  of  rare  books, 
prices  cannot  be  stated.  Specifications  as  to  numbers 
of  pages,  types  of  illustrations,  etc.,  are  sometimes 
changed  with  the  respective  editions.  The  great 
variety  of  books  contained  in  these  lists  implies  com¬ 
parable  variety  of  viewpoint,  approach  and  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  respective  authors.  In  no 
instance  can  the  theme  or  viewpoint  of  a  given  book 
be  construed  as  the  viewpoint  or  statement  of  policy 
of  the  Middle  America  Information  Bureau. 
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M  EXICO 

Byways  to  Mexico;  by  Mary  Ann  Austin;  Savoy  Book  Publishers, 
Inc  ,  New  York,  1940;  147  pages;  price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  readable  travel  book  about  Mexico,  off  the  highways  as  well  as 
on  the  highways.  Good  entertainment  and  commendable  effort  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  nearby  stronghold  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Old  Mother  Mexico;  by  Harry  Carr;  illustrated  by  Louis  H.  Ruyl; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1931;  270  pages;  price  $2.50. 

“Old  Mother  Mexico”  is  a  well-chosen  title  for  a  worthwhile  apprecia¬ 
tive  travelogue.  Mr.  Carr  demonstrates  a  sympathetic  viewpoint 
towards  Mexico,  the  mother  of  an  ageless  and  almost  infinitely  varied 
Indian  progeny. 

Through  Mexico  on  Horseback:  40  Days  and  40  Nights  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Old  Mexico;  by  Joseph  Carl  Goodwin;  Southwest 
Press,  Dallas,  1932;  252  pages*  illustrated;  price  $3.00. 

Evidently  the  majority  of  Mexico  is  still  not  accessible  by  highway. 
Mr.  Goodwin  records  a  horseback  adventure  into  Mexican  hinterlands 
of  enormous  interest  and  never-failing  vitality. 

Mexican  Interlude;  by  Joseph  Henry  Jackson;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1937;  246  pages,  illustrated;  price  $2.50. 

The  distinguished  West  Coast  book  reviewer  and  critic  writes  of  his  own 
brief,  energetic,  and  pertinently  discerning  journey  into  Mexico. 

Sombreros  Are  Becoming;  by  Nancy  Johnstone;  illustrated  by  the 
author;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1935;  price  $2.75. 

The  author’s  illustrations  prove  a  valid  inducement  to  the  light,  enter¬ 
taining,  somewhat  flippant  style  of  a  work,  which  exudes  rather  exces¬ 
sively  the  VOGUE  and  VANITY  FAIR  influence.  Sombreros  are 
rarely  becoming  to  the  flippant  “turista”,  but  for  that  matter,  what  is? 

Morning  in  Mexico;  by  D.  H.  Lawrence;  A.  A.  Knopf,  New  York, 
1931;  189  pages;  price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  well-written,  sensitive  pen  studies,  featuring  such 
interludes  as  “The  Market  Day”,  “The  Mozo”,  “The  Dance  of  the 
Sprouting  Corn”,  and  “Little  Moonshine  with  Lemon”.  The  volume 
succeeds  in  mirroring  the  bright  morning  mood  which  seems  to  reflect 
the  eternal  youth  of  the  vast,  little-known  American  nation  to  our 
immediate  south. 

Mexico  Reborn;  by  Verna  Carleton  Millan;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  1939;  312  pages;  illustrated;  price  $3.00. 

“Mexico  Reborn”  is  a  chronicle  and  a  demonstration  of  ready  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  a  tourist  reporter  who  sees  in  the  contemporary  Mexico  a  new 
national  life  in  the  making. 

American  Foreign  Policy  in  Mexican  Relations;  by  James 
Morton  Callahan;  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1932;  644  pages; 
documentation;  price  $5.00. 

This  is  a  scholarly  and  intelligible  chronicle  of  our  foreign  policy  regard¬ 
ing  Mexico.  The  Callahan  book  repays  careful  study,  for  it  explains 
instead  of  blindly  condemning. 
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American  Policy  of  Recognition  Towards  Mexico;  by  Stuart 
Alexander  MacCorkle;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1933; 
119  pages;  price  $2.00. 

This  thin  volume  is  a  doctor’s  thesis  which  in  a  scholarly  and  convinc¬ 
ing  manner  covers  its  subject,  an  incessantly  important  one  to  Pan . 
American  relations. 

The  National  Revolutionary  Party  of  Mexico  and  the  Six 
Year  Plan;*  by  Gilberto  Bosques;  Bureau  of  Foreign  Information 
of  a  National  Revolutionary  Party,  Mexico  City,  1937;  373  pages. 

This  propaganda  treatment  of  the  Six  Year  Plan  is  an  interesting  and 
significant  commentary  upon  Mexico  of  1943  and  hereafter.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  ably  compiled  and  its  presentation  carries  the  feeling  of  under¬ 
standing  and  honesty. 

When  I  was  a  Girl  in  Mexico;  by  Mercedes  Godoy;  Lathrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.,  Boston,  1919;  139  pages;  price  $1.50. 

This  is  a  first-hand  composition  of  a  Mexican  childhood  which  depicts 
the  social  life  and  village  customs  of  a  great  American  civilization.  It 
seems  to  me  that  more  studies  of  Mexican  childhood  are  in  order. 

Many  Mexicos;  by  Lesley  Byrd  Simpson;  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  New 
York,  1941;  336  pages;  price  $3.00. 

A  book  appraising  the  history,  the  civilized  backgrounds,  and  the  ever- 
varied  resources  of  “Many  Mexicos” — a  well-chosen  title  and  a  phrase 
rich  in  meaning. 

Renascent  Mexico;  edited  by  Hubert  C.  Herring  and  Herbert 
Weinstock;  Covici  Friede,  Inc.,  New  York,  1935;  322  pages;  price 
$3.75. 

This  book  grew  out  of  an  annual  seminar  conducted  in  Mexico  by  the 
Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America.  It  stresses  econ¬ 
omy  and  social  significance. 


Guatemala 

Guatemala,  the  Land  of  the  Quetzal;**  by  William  T.  Bryham; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1887;  453  pages;  illustrated; 
price  $4.00. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  first  popular  publications  in  English  about 
Guatemala,  the  great  Mecca  of  American  Indian  life  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  countries  under  heaven.  The  book  is  one  of  description 
and  travel,  with  particular  attention  to  the  ever-colorful  Indian  life. 

Travels  Among  the  American  Indians:  Their  Ancient  Earthworks 
and  Temples;  Including  a  Journey  in  Guatemala,  Mexico  and 
Yucatan;**  by  Vice  Admiral  Lindsay  Brine,  R.N.;  S.  Lowe  Marston 
&  Co.,  London,  1895;  429  pages;  illustrations. 

This  is  another  pioneer  book  in  English  about  the  amazing  wealth  in 
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color  of  Guatemalan  Indian  life.  Vice  Admiral  Brine  visited  the  peren¬ 
nial  stronghold  of  the  Maya  during  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  Guate¬ 
mala’s  Indian  civilization  was  still  unknown  and  unheeded  by  even  the 
most  appreciative  tourist. 

Notes  on  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  Her  Progress  from  1871 
to  1884;**  by  F.  L.;  G.  F.  Nesbitt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1885;  47  pages. 

This  brochure  records  the  amazing  story  of  General  J.  Rufino  Barrios, 
a  Constitutional  President  of  Guatemala.  It  is  a  record  of  the  birth  of 
a  national  government. 

Atitlan:  An  Archaeological  Study  of  Ancient  Remains  on  the 
Border  of  Lake  Atitlan,  Guatemala;*  by  Samuel  K.  Lathrop;  Publi¬ 
cation  No.  444;  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  1932;  122  pages. 

This  archaeological  document  is  enormously  interesting  to  the  student 
of  the  American  Indian  and  of  modern  Middle  America  as  well.  The 
publication  is  crammed  with  carefully  selected  facts,  findings,  and  ap¬ 
praisals  of  what  may  be  termed  the  most  significant  archaeology  in  the 
world  today. 

Guatemala — Ancient  and  Modern;  by  Joaquin  Muiioz  and  Anna 
Bell  Ward ;  The  Pyramid  Press,  New  York,  1940;  294  pages;  price 
$2.50. 

This  is  a  book  about  contemporary  Guatemala  as  written  by  a  dis- i 
tinguished  Guatemalatecan  guide  and  a  N orteamericano  tourist.  To 
the  former,  Senor  Munoz,  goes  the  credit  for  a  worthy  effort  at  book 
writing.  The  volume  has  many  typographical  and  factual  errors,  but 
these  faults  are  at  least  partly  overcome  by  the  eminently  bona  fide 
performance  of  Joaquin  Mufioz. 

Guatemala  Profile;  written  and  illustrated  by  Addison  Burbank; 
Coward  McCann,  New  York,  1939;  296  pages;  price  $3.00. 

“Guatemala  Profile”  combines  the  scholarly  writing  and  drawing  of  a 
conscientious,  good  humored  tourist,  who  demonstrates  sharp  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  social  life,  Indian  customs,  and  plenteous  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Americas. 

Guatemala;  by  Erna  Ferguson;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1937; 
320  pages;  illustrated. 

This  is  one  of  the  better  travel  books  about  Guatemala.  It  is  well  worth 
reading  and  well  worth  pondering. 

Transcaribbean:  A  Travel  Book  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and 
British  Honduras;  by  Louis  Joseph  Hallee ;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York,  1936;  311  pages;  illustrated;  price  $3.00. 

Mr.  Hallee,  now  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  written  some  of  our 
best  books  about  the  Caribbean  countries.  “Transcaribbean”,  one  of 
his  earlier  books,  proves  his  amazingly  capable  observation  of  bird, 
plant,  and  animal  life  of  these  Americas,  and  his  keen  descriptive  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  American  tropics.  Hallee  is  both  a  scientist  and  a  poet. 
His  acquaintance  with  Central  America  dates  from  his  under-graduate 
days  at  Harvard. 
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Notes  on  a  Drum:  Travel  Sketches  in  Guatemala;  by  Joseph 
Henry  Jackson;  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1937;  276  pages;  price 
$2.50. 

In  “Notes  on  a  Drum”,  the  distinguished  California  hook  reviewer 
records  a  two- week  trip  across  Guatemala  from  the  west  to  the  banana 
lowlands  inland  from  Puerto  Barrios.  It  is  too  bad  that  critic  Jackson 
could  not  have  spent  another  week  in  Guatemala. 

Four  Keys  to  Guatemala;  by  Vera  Kelsey  and  Lilly  de  Jongli 
Osborn;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York,  1939;  332  pages;  illus¬ 
trated;  price  $3.00. 

“Four  Keys  to  Guatemala”  is  another  excellent  travel  book  written 
with  keen  understanding  of  Guatemala,  its  natives,  and  its  immigrants. 

Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Conquistador;*  by  John  E.  Kelly;  the  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press,  1932;  279  pages. 

In  this  excellent  historical  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  great 
Alvarado  (1485-1541)  Mr.  Kelly  records  the  Conquistador’s  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  and  continues  his  narrative  of  pioneer  Guate¬ 
mala’s  history  to  1821,  the  year  of  Central  American  liberation  from 
Spain. 

Guatemala,  Past  and  Present;  by  Chester  Lloyd  Jones;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  1940;  420  pages;  illus¬ 
trated;  price  $5.00. 

With  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  the  Americas  lost 
one  of  our  most  able  commentators  upon  the  economic  and  social  assets 
of  Middle  America.  “Guatemala,  Past  and  Present”,  was  probably  Dr. 
Jones’  best  definitive  work  and  is  perhaps  the  most  capable  study  of 
Guatemala  yet  recorded  in  English.  It  is  recommended  reading. 

A  Medical  Survey  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala;*  by  George 
Cheever  Shattuck;  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington,  1938;  253 
pages. 

Dr.  Shattuck  and  his  distinguished  associates  of  the  Department  of 
Tropical  Medicine  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  in  1932 
began  a  medical  survey  of  Guatemala  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Washington.  In  this  masterly  volume,  Dr.  Shattuck  and  his 
helpers  have  recorded  a  splendid  forum  sheet  for  medical  scrutiny  of 
Middle  America.  The  Report  is  heartily  recommended  both  to  lay  and 
medical  readers. 


El  Salvador 

El  Salvador,  the  American  Republics  Series;  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  D.  C.;  30  pages;  price  5  cents. 

This  is  another  excellent  booklet  in  the  Pan  American  Union’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Nations  Series,  and  one  of  the  best  available  publications  on  the 
smallest  of  the  American  republics. 
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The  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  A  Land  of  Opportunity;**  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Consulate  of  El  Salvador,  New  York  City;  The  Sun 
Book  Office,  Baltimore,  1925;  67  pages. 

This  review  of  El  Salvador  as  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  and 
highly  fertile  of  American  nations  was  published  to  commemorate  the 
104th  Anniversary  of  Salvadorian  independence. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Central  America 
Republics  for  the  Establishment  of  an  International  Com¬ 
missary  of  Inquiry— Signed  at  Washington,  February  7,  1923;* 
United  States  State  Department,  Treaty  Series  No.  717;  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.;  10  pages. 

Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Consular  Rights  Treaty  between 
United  States  of  America  and  El  Salvador — Signed  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  February  22,  1926;  United  States  State  Department,  Treaty 
Series  No.  827;  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1930;  26  pages. 

Salvador;**  Illustrated;  by  Marie  Robinson  Wright;  L ’Artiste  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York,  1912;  46  pages. 

This  small  brochure  suggests  the  still  unrealized  artistic  and  literary 
possibilities  of  El  Salvador,  which  is  rather  pertinently  described  as  the 
American  Belgium. 

Salvador  of  the  Twentieth  Century;  by  R  F.  Martin;  E.  Arnold, 
London,  1911;  328  pages;  price  15  shillings. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  volume  length  studies  of  Salvador  which  has  yet 
been,  printed  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  competent,  carefully  veri¬ 
fied  volume  which  repays  reading  and  deserves  a  continued  life. 

Mitla:  a  narrative  of  incidents  and  personal  adventures  on  a 
JOURNEY  IN  MEXICO,  GUATEMALA,  AND  SALVADOR  IN  THE  YEARS  1853 
TO  1855,  WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MODES  OF  LIFE  IN  THOSE 
countries;**  Longmans,  Brown,  Green,  London,  1858. 

Trails  To  and  Through  El  Salvador;*  by  David  Saavedra;  Im- 
prenta  Diaro  del  Salvador,  1939;  39  pages,  Spanish  and  English, 
includes  advertising  matter. 

This  booklet  is  one  of  the  few  promotional  publications  in  English  to 
depict  the  varied  and  impressive  resources  of  a  tiny  but  ever  impressive 
nation  in  Middle  America.  More  of  this  type  of  Middle  American  pub¬ 
lications  would  fill  a  well-proved  need. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  El  Sal¬ 
vador;  a  Special  Survey  prepared  by  Senor  Carlos  Melendez;  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  1918;  20  pages;  price  10  cents. 

Dr.  Carlos  Melendez,  a  former  president  of  El  Salvador,  performed  a 
distinguished  service  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  when  he  compiled 
this  history  of  our  government  and  its  relation  to  the  government  of 
El  Salvador.  I  hope  that  the  Pan  American  Union  will  see  fit  to  keep 
this  and  a  great  many  of  its  similarly  valuable  brochures  in  print  and 
available  to  the  ever-growing  public  which  is  interested  in  Pan  America. 
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Honduras 

An  Archaeological  Reconnaissance  of  Northwestern  Hon¬ 
duras;**  A  report  on  the  work  of  the  Tulane  University,  Danish 
National  Museum  Expedition  to  Central  America,  1935;  Levin  & 
Munksgaard,  Copenhagen,  1938;  partly  republished  in  volume  3 
pages  25-35  Maya  Research,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

This  modest  factual  recitation  of  an  archaeological  expedition  into  a 
corner  of  the  ancient  Maya  empire  presents  a  vista  of  the  astonishing 
past  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  civilizations  in  which  the  land  now 
called  Honduras  played  a  vital  role. 

Honduras:  the  Land  of  Great  Depths;  by  Cecil  Charles;  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1890;  216  pages;  map;  price  $2.00. 

This  is  a  rather  vivid  presentation  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  as  it 
seemed  to„a  traveler  from  the  United  States  shortly  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  book  presents  an  episodic  story  of  Honduras  during  an 
era  of  groping  yet  gradually  materializing  national  government. 

Tramping  Through  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Honduras;**  Ran¬ 
dom  Notes  of  an  Incurable  Vagabond;  Harry  A.  Franck;  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  New  York,  1916;  378  pages. 

Another  strongly  journalistic  vista  of  Honduras  as  it  appeared  in  1900. 
Strong  flavors  of  immigrant  Banditti  and  colorful  adventures  current 
during  a  now-faded  soldier-of-fortune  era.  Fair  entertainment. 

Blue  Blaze  Danger  and  Delight  in  Strange  Islands  of  Hon¬ 
duras;  by  Jane  Harvey  Houlson;  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
1934;  305  pages;  price  $2.75. 

Entertaining  and  descriptive  word  studies  of  Indians,  resources  and 
primitive  color-strewn  lives  on  the  little  known  bay  islands  of  Honduras. 

The  New  Honduras;**  by  Thomas  R.  Lombard;  Brentano’s  Book 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  1887J 102  pages. 

This  first-person  report  on  the  resources,  poverty,  problems  and  peoples 
of  unheard-of  Honduras  provides  excellent  background  reading  for  the 
badly  needed  contemporary  book  which  should  appraise  this  most 
challenging  and  amazingly  beautiful  yet  little-known  American  republic. 

A  Hoosier  in  Honduras;  by  Albert  Morlan;  the  Eldorado  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  1918;  price  $2.00. 

Inevitably,  as  Mr.  Wendell  Wiilkie  so  pertinently  proves,  the  Hoosier 
must  appear  in  every  clime  and  every  land  surface.  Hoosier  Morlan, 
like  certain  of  his  compatriots  was  not  entirely  at  home  in  this  unique 
America  and  found  himself  gravely  lacking  in  background  knowledge. 

Bananas,  Gold  and  Silver;**  by  David  Saavedra;  Talleres  Tipo- 
graficos  Nacionales,  1935;  436  pages  (Spanish  and  English). 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras  1932.  This  compendium  which  includes  adver¬ 
tising  matter  is  noteworthy  because  it  presents  a  valuable  estimate  of 
economic  conditions  and  potential  resources  of  the  still  too  little  known 
Republic  of  Honduras. 
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Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras;*  translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  William  C.  Welles;  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  1925;  Law  and  Treaty  Series  2;  31  pages. 

This  succinct  translation  of  an  Honduran  constitution  serves  to  explain 
the  highly  centralized  governmental  structure  of  this  republic. 

Beautiful  Honduras,  Experiences  in  a  Small  Town  on  the 
Caribbean;  by  Hilde  de  Castanedo ;  A.  H.  Stackwell,  Ltd.,  London, 
1934;  47  pages. 

This  small  volume  of  personal  essays  by  a  talented  Honduran  presents 
a  pleasing  portrait  of  village  life  in  the  low  verdant  coastal  plains. 

Journey  in  Honduras;**  by  R.  G.  Huston ;  E.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  1875;  39  pages  with  map. 

This  booklet  of  memoirs  describes  locating  a  frontier  railroad  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  noteworthy  picture  of  a  lush  tropical  frontier  which  so  many 
North  Americans  have  failed  to  understand  or  appreciate. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras;*  Signed 
at  Tegucigalpa,  June  23,  1908,  proclaimed  June  8,  1909;  State  De¬ 
partment  Treaty  Series  No.  525;  English  and  Spanish  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treaty  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace;*  Signed,  Washington, 
November  3,  1913;  U.  S.  State  Department  Treaty  Series  No.  625; 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treaty  Concerning  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Consular 
Rights;*  Signed  at  Tegucigalpa  December,  1927;  U.  S.  State  De¬ 
partment  Treaty  Series  No.  764;  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

These  treaty  publications  recorded  by  our  State  Department  in  both 
English  and  Spanish  are  noteworthy  reading  matter  because  they  por¬ 
tray  the  development  and  progress  in  dignified,  amicable  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Honduras.  These  par¬ 
ticular  references  are  selected  on  grounds  of  concise  clarity  and  friendly 
dignity. 


Nicaragua 

The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua;  by  Thomas  Belt;  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York;  Everyman’s 
Library;  price  $1.00. 

This  journal  records  and  seeks  to  interpret  the  lush  and  enormously 
varied  flora  and  fauna  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  a  naturalist’s  interpretation 
of  a  verdant  part  of  Central  America  and  as  such  it  is  recommended 
reading. 

_  * 

The  Destiny  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America  as  it  was,  is  and  may 
be;**  S.  A.  Bent  &  Co.,  Boston,  1856. 
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This  book  is  significant  as  a  pioneer  interpretation,  not  only  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  but  of  Central  America  as  a  whole.  The  writer  prophesies  freely 
and  perhaps  subconsciously  puts  down  an  excellent  record  of  a  great 
tropical  frontier  in  the  first  awakening  after  two  centuries  of  compara¬ 
tive  abandon.  The  work  is  signed  “by  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
Walker.” 

Concession  Granted  by  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Society  for  a  Ship-Canal  Across 
the  Country;**  Gibson  Bros.,  Printers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1880; 
88  pages. 

This  record  supports  the  belief  long  held  by  North  American  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  transportation  men  that  an  ocean  canal  was  destined  to 
link  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  long  before  the  Republic  of  Panama 
had  won  its  independence  from  Colombia.  The  effect  of  this  report  is  to 
reiterate  the  immensely  strategic  role  of  Middle  America  in  hemisphere 
commerce. 

Nicaragua,  American  Republic  Series;  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  30  pages;  price  5  cents. 

This  brief  bulletin  is  typical  of  the  excellent  American  republic  series 
in  being  a  concise  but  readable  summary  of  a  colorful  and  too  little 
known  American  nation. 

A  Ride  Across  a  Continent,  Personal  Narrative  of  Wanderings 
through  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica;**  R.  Bentley;  London,  1868; 
2  volumes;  612  pages. 

This  is  another  maiden  effort  by  a  naturalist  to  appraise  the  distin¬ 
guished  tropical  resources  of  lower  Central  America.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  as  a  criterion  of  Nicaraguan  Indian  life  and  of  the  commercial 
introduction  of  coffee  as  a  Middle  American  crop. 

American  Policy  in  Nicaragua;  by  Henry  Lewis  Stimson;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  Ybrk,  1927;  129  pages;  price  $1.75. 

The  present  Secretary  of  War,  speaking  clearly  and  forcefully  from  his 
experience  as  Secretary  of  State,  records  in  some  detail  the  Twentieth 
Century  relations  between  our  government  and  the  Republic  of  Nica¬ 
ragua.  A  work  of  dignity  and  integrity. 

Nicaragua  and  the  United  States;*  by  Isaac  Joslin  Cox;  volume 
10,  No.  7;  World  Peace  Foundation  pamphlets,  Boston,  1927. 

A  rare,  terse  statement  of  the  complex  relations  between  two  American 
governments  during  an  era  when  the  phrase  “dollar  diplomacy”  was 
standard  to  the  liberal  vocabulary. 

Our  Neighbor  Nicaragua;  by  Floyd  Cramer;  Frederick  A.  Stokes, 
New  York,  1929;  243  pages;  price  $2.50. 

An  ambitious  and  sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  past  and  present  of  an 
American  republic  which  too  many  historians  have  too  persistently 
overlooked.  Not  the  “perfect  book”  about  Nicaragua  but  one  of  the 
best  general  publications. 
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Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica — American  Republic  Series;  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington;  24  pages;  price  5  cents. 

Costa  Rica  and  Her  Future;**  by  Paul  Biolley,  translated  by 
Cecil  Charles;  Judd  and  Detweilers,  Washington,  1899;  96  pages. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  publications  in  English  seeking  to  describe  this 
beautiful  and  productive  stronghold  of  Spanish  America. 

Costa  Rica,  Its  Climate,  Constitution,  and  Resources;**  by 
Manuel  Maria  de  Peralta;  Straker  Bros.  &  Co.,  London,  18176;  16 
pages. 

The  Case  of  Costa  Rica;**  by  Lincoln  G.  Valentine;  M.  B.  Brown, 
New  York,  1919;  109  pages. 

Travels  in  Central  America;**  by  John  Lloyd  Stephens,  Costa 
Rica,  1841;  Imprenta  Nacional;  64  pages;  Liceo  de  Costa  Rica,  San 
Jose,  Publication  Series  A  No.  6. 

History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Costa  Rica;  by  R.  F. 
Guardia,  translated  by  H.  \V  Van  Diper;  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1913;  416  pages,  maps,  etc.;  price  $3.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  about  Costa  Rica  published  in  the  English 
language.  We  need  more  of  the  same  to  bring  the  work  better  up  to 
date. 

A  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies  by  Thomas  Gage  (who  died  in 
1656):  3,300  Mile  Travel  Journey  Over  the  Mainland  of  America;** 
first  published  by  N.  Clark  for  J.  Nicolson  and  T.  Newborough, 
London,  1699 — republished  by  R.  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1929,  with  an  introduction  by  A.  P.  Newton;  price  $5.00. 

This  so-called  survey  of  the  West  Indies  is  one  of  our  classic  volumes 
on  the  period  of  British  exploration  of  Caribbean  America.  Thomas 
Gage  makes  a  discerning  record  of  Spanish  rule,  of  Indian  life  and 
languages,  of  the  establishment  of  Negroes  in  the  western  world,  of  the 
pioneer  Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  vastly  interesting  and  ever-chang¬ 
ing  latter  colonial  period  of  Spain,  Britain,  and  France  in  the  American 
tropics. 

Pa  NAMA 


There  are  altogether  too  few  contemporary  books  about  Panama. 
This  immensely  strategic  “control  board  of  a  hemisphere”  includes 
several  hundred  square  miles  of  the  world’s  most  decisive  land  sur¬ 
faces.  But  Panama  is  more  than  a  location.  It  is  also  a  vivid,  richly 
endowed  American  nation  with  great  if  poorly  developed  resources 
of  agriculture,  mining  and  forests. 

Panama  Sketches;  by  Mrs.  Eleanore  D.  Greene;  B.  Humphries 
Inc.,  Boston,  1940;  60  pages;  price  $1.25. 

This  booklet  is  a  brief  sequence  of  descriptions  and  travels  into  Panama 
both  on  and  off  the  Isthmus  strip. 
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Our  Atlantic  Possessions;  by  Jay  Earle  Thomson;  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1928;  219  pages;  illustrated;  price  $2.50. 

Our  Atlantic  Possessions;  includes  records  of  travel,  popularized 
history  and  descriptions  of  Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
all  of  which  are  treated  as  related  components  of  the  United  States’ 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  Atlantic. 

Unknown  Tribes,  Unchartered  Seas;**  by  Lady  Richard  Brown; 
Duckworth  &  Company,  London,  1924;  268  pages. 

This  highly  romantic  travel  book  is  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Caribbean  Indians,  particularly  the  San  Bias  Tribes 
who  people  the  San  Bias  Islands,  off  the  lower  Panama  coast. 

Prowling  About  Panama;  by  George  Amos  Miller;  the  Abbingdon 
Press,  New  York,  1919;  254  pages;  illustrated;  price  $2.50. 

Mr.  Miller’s  book  is  aptly  titled  and  contains  eye-opening  reading  mat¬ 
ter  particularly  for  those  of  us  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  Canal 
and  its  immediate  environs.  This  author  drives  home  the  truth  that  a 
very  few  yards  beyond  the  Canal  strip,  Panama  becomes  a  land  of 
incredibly  wild  jungles  and  fabulously  beautiful  mountains. 

Sailing  South;  by  Philip  Sanford  Marden;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  1921;  maps  and  illustrations;  303  pages;  price  $3.50. 

In  “Sailing  South”  the  author  records  with  considerable  skill  a  Norte- 
americano’s  wanderings  through  the  never  well-enough  known  West 
Indies  and  Panama.  The  book  develops  a  certain  sense  of  unity  among 
these  lands  which  are  touched  by  all-decisive  shipping  lines. 

The  Dereinni  or  Land  Pirates  of  the  Isthmus;**  by  A.  R.  Orton; 
New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  1864;  44  pages. 

This  unique  volume  is  best  described  by  its  subtitle,  “Being  a  true  and 
graphic  history  of  the  robberies,  assassinations  and  other  horrid  deeds 
perpetrated  by  those  cold-blooded  miscreants  who  have  infested  for 
years  the  great  highway  to  California,  the  Eldorado  of  the  Pacific. 
Together  with  the  lives  of  3  of  the  principal  desperadoes,  as  narrated 
by  themselves.” 

A  New  Voyage  and  Description  of  the  Isthmus  of  America  in 
1704;**  by  Lionel  Wafer;  J.  Knapton,  London,  1704;  283  pages. 

This  premier  description  in  English  of  the  great  Isthmus  provides  an 
impressive  account  of  “the  author’s  abode  there,  the  form  and  make  of 
the  country,  the  coast,  hills,  rivers  and  woods,  soil  wealth  etc.,  trees, 
fruits,  beasts,  birds  and  fish,  also  Indian  life,  hunting,  feasting  and 
the  Davis  Expedition  to  the  gold  mines  in  1702.”  Adventurer  Wafer 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Illustrated  History  of  the  Panama  Railway;**  by  F.  N.  Otis; 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  1862;  273  pages;  maps  and  illustrations. 

This  history  of  the  long  decisive  Panama  Railroad  is  an  impressive 
chronicle  of  building  a  first  trans-continental  line  under  appalling  con¬ 
ditions  of  disease,  outlawry  and  other  ways  of  violent  death.  The 
book  is  a  first  recitation  of  the  now  undeniable  truth  that  Panama  is 
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of  strategic  importance,  not  only  to  the  United  States  and  the  remainder 
of  Middle  America,  but  to  the  trade  of  Europe,  China,  Australia  and 
Oceania,  as  well. 

Panama  and  Colon;  Gateway  Cities  Between  the  Greatest  Oceans; 
by  William  Alfred  Reid;  American  City  Series,  No.  15 A;  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.;  30  pages;  illustrated;  price  5 
cents. 

This  is  an. excellent  summary  of  the  two  tropical  cities  which  sentinel 
the  gateways  to  our  great  Canal.  Panama,  capital  of  the  Republic,  is 
an  old  city.  Colon  is  one  of  the  newer  Western  Hemisphere  ports.  Mr. 
Reid  succeeds  in  driving  and  bringing  home  to  us  the  interdependency 
of  these  decidedly  amazing  sea  ports. 

Panama:  the  Canal,  the  Country  and  the  People;  by  Arthur  Bull¬ 
ard;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1911;  585  pages;  3  maps;  price 
$3.50. 

This  book  is  one  of  several  volumes  produced  between  1910  and  1914 
when  the  construction  of  the  great  Canal  was  under  active  and  success¬ 
ful  headway.  Mr.  Bullard’s  book  is  a  popular  guide  to  this  then  newly 
risen  interest. 

Conqueror  of  Yellow  Fever:  the  Autobiography  of  William 
Crawford  Gorgas;  by  Marie  D.  Gorgas;  Doubleday  Doran  &  Co., 
New  York,  1924;  price  $3.00. 

This  popularly-styled  biography  of  Major-General  Gorgas  tells  graphi¬ 
cally  and  well  the  amazing  victory  in  changing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
from  a  notorious  pesthole  of  disease  to  one  of  the  most  healthful  land 
areas  in  the  world.  The  story  of  Dr.  Gorgas  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  the  entire  annals  of  American  medicine,  and  this  great  sani¬ 
tarian’s  role  in  making  possible  American  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  great  history  for  the  entire  western  world. 

The  Panama  Canal  in  Peace  and  War;  by  Norman  Judson  Padel- 
ford;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1941;  327  pages  with  table, 
maps,  illustrations;  price  $5.00. 

This  is  a  timely  and  logical  summary  of  the  Panama  Canal  before  and 
during  the  war,  its  proved  and  probable  place  in  Pan  American  affairs, 
past  and  future.  The  book  is  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Re¬ 
search,  Harvard  University  and  Radcliffe  College.  It  is  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Middle  American  library. 

Panama,  Bridge  of  the  Americas;**  Asociacion  del  Comercio  de 
Panama;  Panama  City,  1933;  206  pages,  illustrations  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

This  is  the  Panama  guide  book. 

Panama  and  the  Canal  Today;  by  Charles  H.  A.  Forbes-Lindsey; 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  1912;  301  pages;  53  photographs  and 
maps;  price  $3.00. 

Back  in  the  days  when  the  completion  of  the  great  Canal  was  becom¬ 
ing  a  distinct  probability,  Mr.  Forbes-Lindsey  recorded  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Canal.  He  projects  with  fascinating  detail  the  plans  for 
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digging  the  Canal  as  they  were  first  presented  lo  Charles  V  of  Spain 
through  the  tumultuous  and  filibusterous  days  when  many  pioneers  in 
transportation  considered  the  Nicaragua  route  superior  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama;  through  the  tragic  era  of  the  French  Canal  Company  and 
on  to  the  ambiguous  yet  determined  actions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Haiti 


Geology  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti;  by  Wendell  P.  Woodring ,  John 
S.  Brown ,  Wilbur  S.  Bowman;  the  Lord  Baltimore  Press,  Baltimore, 
1924;  631  pages;  maps,  illustrations,  tables;  price  $6.00. 

This  work  which  bears  imprint  of  Haiti’s  Department  of  Works  is  an 
excellent  geological  survey  and  general  estimate  of  oil,  mineral  re¬ 
sources  and  other  natural  resources  of  the  colorful  island  republic.  The 
work  suggests  that  capable  geological  surveys  offer  a  desired  service 
not  only  to  Haiti  but  to  all  other  nations  in  Middle  America. 

Black  Bagdad;  by  John  Houston  Craige;  Minton  Balch  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1933;  276  pages;  price  $2.75. 

This  book  is  a  popular  study  of  social  life,  of  folk  customs  and  basic 
temperament  of  Haiti.  It  mentions  Haitian  voodoo,  travels  and  other 
unique  resources  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  unique  nations. 

Crossroads  of  the  Caribbean  Sea;  by  Hendrik  De  Leeuw;  J.  Mess- 
ner,  New  York,  1935;  331  pages;  illustrations,  maps,  bibliography; 
price  $3.00. 

A  merit  of  this  book  is  its  success  in  linking  together  various  lands  of 
the  Caribbean  and  developing  a  vivid  unity  in  the  traveler’s  view  of 
Surinam  jungle,  Venezuela,  Curacao  as  well  as  Haiti.  This  book  is 
discerning  and  is  recommended  reading  for  a  first  acquaintance  with  a 
thoroughly  fascinating  and  endlessly  challenging  corner  of  the  western 
world. 

Tell  My  Horse;  by  Zora  Neale  Hurston;  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1938;  301  pages;  price  $3.50. 

This  book  is  an  enthusiastic  exploration  of  social  life  and  customs,  poli¬ 
tics  and  government  forms  of  the  unique  Negro  island.  It  pays  heed  to 
the  songs  and  the  worship  forms  of  Haiti  and,  though  not  a  sufficient- 
guide  to  this  impressive  island  republic,  “Tell  My  Horse”  has  vivid 
and  honest  interpretive  journalism. 

Haiti  Under  American  Control,  1915-1930;**  by  Arthur  C.  Mills- 
paugh;  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  1931;  253  pages. 

This  World  Peace  Foundation  study  stresses  the  inter-relationship 
between  Haiti  and  the  United  States.  It  digs  into  ancient  history  and 
seeks  to  explain  and  interpret  the  “15-year  control  period”  in  terms  of 
what  may  become  the  impressively  “self-sufficient  Haiti  of  tomorrow.” 

Black  Democracy:  the  Story  of  Haiti;  by  Harold,  Palmer  Davis . 
L.  MacVeagh;  The  Dial  Press,  New  York,  1928;  370  pages;  illustra¬ 
tions,  maps,  bibliography;  price  $3.50. 
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Republished  by  the  Dodge  Publishing  Co,,  New  York,  in  1030  with  a 
preface  by  Alec  Waugh.  This  work  also  rivets  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  important  to  Haiti  even  as  Haiti  is  important 
to  us.  The  presentation  of  the  birth  of  a  working  democracy  deep  in  the 
American  tropics  is  both  interesting  and  inspiring. 

The  Black  Jacobins:  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  and  San  Domingo 
Revolution;  by  Cyril  L.  R.  Jones;  The  Dial  Press,  New  York,  1938; 
328  pages;  price  $3.00. 

This  is  a  vivid  narrative  of  Haiti’s  colorful  and  sometimes  bloody  his¬ 
tory.  It  presents  the  continuing  problem  of  an  island  frontier  where  the 
interdependence  of  man  and  vivid  tropical  nature  maintain  a  suspense 
and  sometimes  a  fury  of  action  and  motivation. 

Carib  Queens;  by  Charles  Elmer  Waterman;  B.  Humphries,  Inc., 
Boston,  1935;  198  pages  (historical  fiction);  price  $2.00. 

The  beautifully-written  story  of  such  unique  “Carib  Queens”  as  Marie 
Louise,  the  Creole  Empress,  Josephine,  Empress  consort  of  Napoleon  I 
and  others.  Though  fictional,  these  studies  are  gracefully  and  soundly 
interpretive  of  Haitian  life  yesterday  and  perhaps  today. 

Haiti  Singing;  by  Harold  Courlander;  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press;  Chapel  Hill,  1939;  273  pages;  maps,  plates,  words  of  songs 
in  Creole  and  English. 

This  is  a  splendid  compilation  and  appraisal  of  folk  songs  and  Creole 
ditties  of  Haiti.  The  story  of  Haitian  songs  is  quite  basically  the  story 
of  Haiti,  its  social  life  and  customs,  its  Voodooism  and  fascinating 
dance  forms.  “Haiti  Singing”  includes  drum  music  for  two  tropical 
dances:  “Quitta  Moulle”,  and  “Juba”. 

Haiti;  by  William  DuBois;  Random  House,  New  York,  1938,  Fed¬ 
eral  Theatre  Plays,  Volume  1,  No.  3. 

Mr.  DuBois’  3-act  play  entitled  “Haiti”  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
dramatic  efforts  of  the  late  and  considerably  lamented  theatrical  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  It  is  based  upon  Haiti’s 
struggle  for  independence  under  the  leadership  of  Toussaint.  The  play 
is  recommended  reading  for  anyone  desiring  a  sincere  and  dramatic 
background  to  the  mood  and  thinking  habits  of  the  Haitian  people. 

D  ominican  Republic 


The  United  States  and  Santo  Domingo,  1798-1873;  a  Chapter  in 
Caribbean  Diplomacy;  by  Charles  Callan  Tansill;  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1938;  The  Walter  Hines  Page  School  of  International  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  487  pages;  price  $6.00. 

Naboth’s  Vineyards:  The  Dominican  Republic,  1844-1928;  by 
Sumner  Welles — Foreword  by  the  Honorable  L.  S.  Rowe;  Payson  & 
Clarke,  Ltd.,  New  York,  1928;  two  volumes,  1045  pages;  price  $6.00. 
A  scholarly  history  of  the  Dominican  State,  its  foreign  relations,  past 
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and  present,  written  by  a  judicious  scholar  who  seeks  to  define  and  to 
create  diplomatic  justice. 

President  Trujillo — His  Work  and  the  Dominican  Republic;** 
by  Lawrence  de  Besault. 

A  propaganda  volume  which  records  the  astonishingly  adventurous 
career  of  Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  who  became 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  his  leadership  during  the 
years  1930  through  1936. 

Constitution  of  the  Dominican  Republic;*  translated  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Welles;  Pan  American  Union  Law  and  Treaty  Series  No.  1, 
Washington;  1925;  29  pages. 

Dominican  Republic  in  the  West  Indies,  1905-1925;*  by  Walter 
M.  St.  Elmo;  J.  R.  Vda.  Garcia,  Printers,  Santo  Domingo,  1926; 
175  pages. 

A  commercial  reference  book,  setting  forth  the  nature,  commerce,  ship¬ 
ping,  ports  of  entry,  principal  travel  and  principal  trade  within  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Santo  Domingo,  a  Country  with  a  Future;  by  Otto  Schoenrich; 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1918;  418  pages;  price  $3.75. 

One  of  the  earlier  descriptive  volumes  regarding  the  numerous  and 
interesting  resources  of  a  great  island  frontier  of  the  Caribbean. 

Archaeological  and  Historical  Investigations  in  Samana, 
Dominican  Republic;  by  Herbert  W.  Kreyer,  Washington,  1929: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Smithsonian  Institute  U.  S. 
National  Museum  Bulletin  147;  91  pages. 

Highlights  in  the  Debates  in  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies 
Relative  to  the  Abandonment  of  Santo  Domingo;  edited  by 
David  G.  Yuenglupsy;  Murry  &  Heister,  Washington,  1941;  181 
pages. 

This  is  a  delineation  of  the  dark  and  tragic  early  eras  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  its  annexation  to  Spain,  and  its  early  colonial  politics 
and  headaches  and  heartaches  of  Government. 

Report  on  Economic  and  Financial  Conditions  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic;*  Submitted  by  Arthur  H.  Mayo,  Lieut.  Com¬ 
mander,  U.  S.  Navy;  published  at  Santo  Domingo,  1920,  Imprenta 
de  J.  R.  Garcia. 

Senor  Burky:  the  adventurous  life-story  of  william  p.  burke: 
G.  G.  Harrap  &  Company,  London,  1935;  270  pages;  price  14 
shillings. 

A  gentleman-of-fortune  chronicle,  with  a  revealing  background  of 
Santo  Domingo  life  during  the  past  half  century. 

Land  of  Checkerboard  Families;  by  Arthur  J.  Burke;  Coward 
McCann,  Inc.,  New  York,  1932;  278  pages;  price  $3.00. 

The  lively  adventures  of  an  Ex-United  States  Marine  and  an  impressive 
story  of  misunderstanding  of  a  beautiful  and  promising  tropical  nation. 
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The  Gold  Fields  of  Santo  Domingo;  with  a  description  of  the 

AGRICULTURAL,  COMMERCIAL  AND  OTHER  ADVANTAGES  OF  DOMINICA;*  * 

A.  P.  Norton,  New  York,  1860;  144  pages. 

William  Courtney’s  chronicle  of  Santo  Domingo  stresses  its  gold  fields 
at  a  time  when  gold  was  the  principal  theme  and  magnet  of  United 
States  life.  This  little  volume  was  one  of  the  first  presentations,  in 
English,  about  an  island  in  the  near  Caribbean,  which  may  well  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  strategic  land  surfaces  of  the  western  world. 


Cuba 

The  Isle  of  a  Hundred  Harbors;  by  Olive  G.  Gibson;  B.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  Inc.,  Boston,  1940;  287  pages;  price  $3.00. 

A  volume  of  history,  description,  and  travel  in  Cuba. 

Havana  Manana,  a  Guide  to  Cuba  and  Cubans;  by  Consuelo 
Hermon  and  Majorie  Nay;  Random  House,  New  York,  1941;  289 
pages;  price  $2.00. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Tomas  Barrera;**  by  John  Brooks  Henderson; 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1916;  320  pages. 

This  is  the  log  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  western  Cuba  and  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Reefs.  It  is  a  valuable  study  of  the  geology,  flora,  and  fauna  of 
Cuba,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  lands  within  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  or  the  world. 

The  Arms  Above  the  Door;  by  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst;  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1932;  377  pages;  price  $3.00. 

The  author’s  intelligent  and  lively  reminiscence  of  a  long  and  busy 
career  in  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States.  The  career  covers, 
the  momentous  years  between  1892  and  1930. 

The  United  States  and  Cuba:  A  Study  in  International  Relations; 
by  Harry  F.  Guggenheim;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1934;  268  pages;  price  $3.00. 

A  valid,  well-written  record  of  a  complex  and  variously  dramatic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  an  American  dependency  which  has  now  become  an 
independent  nation  at  our  closest  southern  gateway. 

Relations  Between  the  United  States  and  Cuba — an  address 

BY  THE  HONORABLE  SUMNER  WELLES,  DELIVERED  IN  WASHINGTON, 

march  29,  1934;*  United  States  Department  of  State  Publication 
No.  577,  Latin  American  Series  No.  7;  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  16  pages. 

Cuban  Tapestry;  by  Sydney  A.  Clark;  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co., 
New  York,  1936;  289  pages;  price  $2.50. 

Mr.  Clark’s  book  is  comparatively  lively  journalism  and  comparatively 
solvent  as  a  first  reaction  to  Cuba.  Better  books  are  needed,  but  until 
they  are  written  we  can  only  give  the  most  sympathetic  attention  to 
the  crop  at  hand. 
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Carlos  Finlay  and  Yellow  Fever;  by  Dr.  Carles  E.  Finlay;  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  New  York,  1941;  289  pages;  price  $4.00. 

Dr.  Finlay’s  biography  of  his  father,  who  was  the  renowned  “Pasteur" 
of  Cuba  and  the  first  scientist  of  any  nation  to  prove  the  mosquito 
origin  of  yellow  fever,  is  both  a  noteworthy  saga  of  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  medicine  and  a  profoundly  significant  study  of  the  customs  and 
life  of  Cuba  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the 
first  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  History  of  the  Cuban  Republic;  by  Charles  Edward  Chapman; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1927;  685  pages;  price  $5.00. 
A  stydy  in  Hispanic  American  politics. 

Problems  of  the  New  Cuba — Report  by  the  Commission  on 
Cuban  Affairs;  by  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  Frank  D.  Graham,  and 
others;  Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York,  1935;  523  pages, 
maps,  etc. 

Cubans  of  Today;  edited  by  William  Belmont  Parker;  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1919;  684  pages;  price  $5.00. 

This  volume  of  Hispanic  notes,  monographs,  and  brief  biographies, 
published  by  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  demonstrates,  graphi¬ 
cally,  the  importance  of  Cubans  to  us  and  of  Cuban  life  to  our  own  life. 

The  Island  of  Cuba;**  by  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  1769-1859; 
Derby  &  Jackson,  New  York,  1856;  189  pages. 

Von  Humboldt  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  recorders  of  Latin 
America  during  the  early  period  of  its  emancipation.  His  study  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  offers  a  discerning  picture  of  slavefy,  mal-government, 
ill-developed  resources,  and  lack  of  understanding  or  practical  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  then  dominant  governments  of  Spain,  France,  and  Great 
Britain. 
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Inside  Latin  America;  by  John  Gunther;  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York,  1941;  498  pages;  price  $3.50. 

Mr.  Gunther’s  “Inside  Latin  America”,  a  choice  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month-Club,  received  the  greatest  sales  tally  ever  attained  by  any  book 
on  contemporary  Latin  America.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in 
Middle  America  will  be  disappointed  at  the  extremely  small  space  of 
this  book  which  is  devoted  to  the  Middle  American  countries.  Never- 
theless,  Mr.  Gunther  has  made  an  able  repolishing  of  the  near-classical 
South  American  Handbook. 

The  Banana:  Its  History,  Cultivation,  and  Place  Among  Staple 
Foods;  by  Philip  Keep  Reynolds;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1927;  181  pages,  illustrated;  price  $2.50. 

Mr.  Reynold’s  book,  “The  Banana”,  is  unquestionably  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  this  great  Middle  American  export.  It  is,  therefore, 
cordially  recommended  as  a  must  among  the  books  about  Middle 
America. 
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Be  yond  the  Mexique  Bay;  by  Aldous  Huxley;  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York,  1941;  295  pages;  price  $2.75. 

This  distinguished  British  author  records  a  sentimental  journey  through 
Central  America  with  an  accent  upon  Guatemala.  He  writes  charmingly 
and  reveals  superb  reportorial  talents. 

Ambassadors  in  White:  The  Story  of  American  Tropical  Medicine; 
by  Charles  Morrow  Wilson;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1942; 
372  pages;  price  $3.50. 

“Ambassadors  in  White,”  written  by  this  editor,  is  a  first  attempt  to 
present  to  lay  readers  throughout  the  Americas  the  contemporary  and 
newsworthy  story  of  the  fight  of  Pan  American  medicine  against  the 
ominous  diseases  which  have  decimated  Middle  America  in  the  past, 
which  can  again  destroy  Middle  America.  Particular  attention  is  given 
the  work  of  approximately  20  medical  leaders  from  various  American 
nations  and  the  book  endeavors  to  present  a  forward-looking  appraisal 
of  Pan  American  health  problems  tomorrow. 

River  of  Ruins;  by  Louis  Joseph  Bailee,  Jr.;  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York,  1941;  258  pages,  illustrated;  price  $3.00. 

In  “River  of  Ruins,”  one  of  our  more  distinguished  students  of  Central 
America  records  his  first-hand  explorations  of  Maya  ruins  in  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Yucatan.  He  writes  brilliantly,  with  reassuring  sincerity  of  a 
phase  of  Middle  America  which  is  as  important  to  the  future  as  it  was 
to  the  great  past. 

South  of  Yesterday;  by  Gregory  Mason;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1940;  280  pages,  illustrated;  price  $3.00. 

Another  volume  of  archaeological  exploration  in  the  Caribbean.  Well 
written  and  worth  reading. 

South  America — A  Text  in  Economic  Geography;  by  Clarence  F. 
Jones;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1930;  592  pages,  illustrated; 
price  $6.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  better  texts  in  economic  geography  of  continental 
South  America.  It  is  recommended  as  a  guide  book  to  those  who  inter¬ 
pret  Middle  America  in  terms  of  the  vaster  Pan  American  frontiers  to 
the  south  of  the  Caribbean  countries. 

Central  America,  Challenge  and  Opportunity;  by  Charles 
Morrow  Wilson;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1941,  George  Allen 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  London,  1942;  293  pages;  price,  American  Edition 
$3.00,  British  Edition  12  Shillings  6  Pence. 

A  study  of  agriculture,  forest  and  mineral  resources;  of  governments 
past  and  present;  of  trade,  present  and  future,  in  and  with  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  book  also  includes  studies  of  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies, 
Colombia,  and  the  six  Central  American  countries,  but  does  not  include 
Mexico. 
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More  Books  About  Middle  America 

(Revised  to  February,  1945) 

Mexico 

History  of  Mexican  Literature,  revised  edition;  by  Carlos 
Gonzalez  Pena;  Translated  by  Gusta  Barfield  Nance  and  Florence 
Johnston  Dunstan;  University  Press,  Dallas,  Texas,  1943;  398 
pages;  price  $4.00. 

The  most  complete  and  authoritative  single  volume  in  its  field, 
selected  for  translation  into  English  because  the  need  for  a  clear 
interpretation  of  Mexican  thought  and  ideals  to  American  readers. 
No  other  work  of  its  nature  and  scope  is  now  available. 

Men  of  Mexico;  by  James  Aloysius  Magner;  The  Bruce  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  1942;  613  pages;  price  $4.00. 

Seventeen  long  chapters,  each  one  on  the  life  and  deeds  of  a  famous 
Mexican. 

Next-door  Neighbor:  Mexico;  by  Sydney  Greenbie;  Row,  Peter¬ 
son  and  Company,  New  York,  1942;  84  pages;  price  56  cents. 

Clearly  and  simply  written,  covering  modern  Mexico  —  her  govern¬ 
ment,  agriculture,  minerals,  industries,  handicraft,  country  life,  edu¬ 
cation,  etc.  Of  interest  to  the  general  public. 

Mexico:  Magnetic  Southland;  by  Sydney  A.  Clark;  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company,  New  York,  1944;  239  pages;  price  $3.00. 

Essentially  a  travel  book,  containing  helpful  and  practical  informa¬ 
tion  for  visitors  to  Mexico.  Well  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
good  maps. 

Timeless  Mexico;  by  Hudson  Strode;  Harcourt  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1944;  436  pages;  price  $3.50. 

History  made  interesting,  human,  appealing  to  the  average  reader. 

The  Days  of  Ofelia;  by  Gertrude  Diamant;  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  1942;  226  pages;  price  $2.75. 

The  story  of  an  American  woman  who  makes  friends  with  a  little 
Mexican  girl  and  gets  to  know  her  family  intimately.  She  writes  of 
household  affairs,  things  and  happenings  in  a  typical  Mexican  com¬ 
munity,  including  fiestas  and  celebrations.  Contains  material  on  food, 
costumes,  etc. 
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Guatemala 

Guatemala:  Volcanic  But  Peaceful;  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1944; 
paper;  price  10  cents. 

El  Salvador 

El  Salvador  in  Story  and  Pictures;  by  Lois  Donaldson;  Albert 
Whitman  &  Company,  Chicago,  1943;  price  50  cents. 

Juvenile  literature,  pictured  geography. 


Honduras 

Enriqueta  and  I;  by  Argentina  Diaz  Lozano,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  Harriet  de  Onis;  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1944;  217  pages;  price  $2.50. 

The  non-fiction  prize  winner  in  the  Second  Latin  American  Literary 
Prize  Competition.  Story  of  a  girl  growing  up  in  Honduras,  and  her 
mother.  She  describes  sensitively  life  in  the  cities  and  country,  the 
revolution,  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  of  poverty  and  social 
conditions,  and  life  of  the  middle  class  people. 


Nicaragua 

Nicaragua  in  Story  and  Pictures;  by  Lois  Donaldson;  Albert 
Whitman  &  Company,  Chicago,  1943;  price  50  cents. 

Juvenile  literature,  pictured  geography. 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica  in  Story  and  Pictures;  by  Lois  Donaldson;  Alfred 
Whitman  &  Company,  Chicago,  1943;  price  50  cents. 

Juvenile  literature,  pictured  geography. 

Costa  Rican  Life;  by  John  and  Maria  Biesanz;  The  Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York,  1944;  272  pages;  price  $3.00. 

Deals  with  the  everyday  life  of  common  people  in  Costa  Rica;  about 
weddings,  parties,  church  services,  club  meetings,  going  to  the  movies; 
middle  class  family  life  and  life  in  the  streets. 
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Panama 

Panama  for  Young  Folks;  by  C.  P.  Core;  North  River  Press, 
1944;  price  $2.00. 

Juvenile  literature. 


General 

To  the  South;  by  Kurt  Severin,  in  collaboration  with  Sorsby; 
Dtiell,  Sloan  and  Pearce  (Eagle  Books),  1944,  New  York;  244 
pages;  price  $3.00. 

Covers  widely  the  intimate  aspects  of  life  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  —  family  life,  sports,  politics,  personal  vices,  love  and  mar¬ 
riage,  painting  and  writing,  Indian  customs,  dope  problem,  Nazis 
in  South  America,  missionaries. 

The  Latin-American  Collection  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art;  by  Lincoln  Kirstein;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York; 
110  pages,  of  which  there  are  6  on  Cuba  and  26  on  Mexico  specifi¬ 
cally;  price  $2.00. 

Discussion  of  the  trends  of  Latin  American  art  in  general  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  19th  century  with  regard  to  geographical 
and  cultural  divisions,  various  schools  and  academies  and  “isms.” 
Also  photographs  of  leading  Cuban  and  Mexican  artists  from  the 
museum’s  Latin  American  collection,  with  a  fairly  comprehensive 
view  of  20th  century  painting  and  its  background  in  the  two  countries. 


Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn;  by  Carleton  Beals;  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  1943;  377  pages;  price  $3.50. 

The  author  emphasizes  social  conditions  in  the  countries  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  their  material  achievements,  spiritual  progress  and  political 
status;  of  government,  agriculture,  science,  industry,  economy,  as 
well  as  of  the  people  and  their  psychology. 

Three  Island  Nations:  Cuba,  Haiti,  The  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic;  by  Sydney  Greenbie;  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  New  York, 
1942;  84  pages;  price  56  cents. 

Clearly  and  simply  written,  informative,  of  general  interest. 


Latin  America;  by  Preston  E.  James;  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 
Co.,  1942;  908  pages;  price  $6.00. 

An  extremely  comprehensive  and  serious  work,  primarily  a  geography 
book. 
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I  Lived  With  Latin  Americans;  by  John  L.  Strohm;  The  Inter¬ 
state,  Danville,  Ill.,  1943;  Also  published  by  Wilcox  and  Follett, 
1944;  337  pages;  price  $2.50. 

The  author,  a  reporter,  was  sent  by  his  boss,  editorial  chief  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  to  “visit  all  the  countries  of  South  America 
.  .  .  find  out  how  our  neighbors  live,  what  they  grow  and  what  they 
think  of  Uncle  Sam”;  133  pages  deal  specifically  with  Middle  Ameri¬ 
can  countries. 

Pan  American  Economics;  by  Paul  R.  Olson  and  C.  Addison 
Hickman;  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1943;  479  pages; 
price  $4.50. 

Covers  the  role  of  foreign  trade  and  capital  in  Latin  America,  their 
composition,  distribution  and  impediments  to  their  growth.  Also 
U.  S.  and  Latin  American  tariff  policies,  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
programs,  inter-American  cojnmercial  policy,  Latin  American  ex¬ 
change  control  and  Pan  American  cooperation. 

Latin  America  and  the  Industrial  Age;  by  J.  F.  Rippy;  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1944;  277  pages;  price  $3.00. 

The  author  writes  that  the  United  States’  recent  strong  emphasis  on 
“mechanization,  sanitation,  advances  in  chemistry  and  all  the  practi¬ 
cal  sciences”  in  Latin  America  in  an  effort  to  solidify  and  develop 
the  Pan  American  front  was  the  inspiration  of  his  book.  Covers  the 
coming  of  the  steamboat,  railway,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric¬ 
ity  to  Latin  American  countries. 

Twelve  Spanish  American  Poets:  An  Anthology;  by  H.  R. 
Hays,  editor;  The  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1943;  336 
pages;  price  $3.50. 

The  work  of  each  poet  is  prefaced  by  a  page  or  two  of  biographical 
notes,  a  description  of  his  work  and  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
country. 

The  Central  Five:  Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica;  by  Sydney  Greenbie;  Row,  Peterson 
and  Company,  New  York,  1943;  84  pages,  paper-bound;  price 
56  cents. 

Concise  and  highly  informative,  written  in  simple  language,  of  general 
interest. 
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